JOHN STUART MILL

larger lessons were first brought home to his mind. In
the Speculative Debating Society he had come across
FYoctericik Maurice and John Sterling, and the new
impression seems to have effaced the influence of
Charles Austin. Here were men who had themselves
a Radicalism of their own, but it was not the "Radicalism
of Benthitra. What was the secret of their lives ? How
had they preserved their souls alive amid the arid fields
of utility and selfishness? By what course of study or
sympathetic communing with alien minds had they
refusal to bow the knee to the greatest happiness
principle? And the answer seemed clear. They would
have nothing to say to sectarianism; they thought self-
culture a duty, and they read Wordsworth and Coleridge.
They were not fond of analytic habits, they were
sceptical of the enormous value of Hartley's Association
principle, and they did not believe that happiness was
the sole end* "Analytic habits/* says Mill, with
plaintive emphasis, "arc a perpetual worm at the root
lx>th of the passions and of the virtues*" It was a
notable discovery, for it cast some doubt on his own and
his father's metaphysics, and suggested that we must take
happiness by the way, by pursuing some given end
without reference to this so-called universal standard,
And so Mill, in the autumn of 182% begins for the first
time to read Wordsworth, and turns his thoughts in the
direction of Carlylc, Goethe, and Coleridge,

The articles which Mill wrote in the ensuing years
arc the h^st evidence of the reality of his change. As
In the with all cautious men, the change worked
slowly, But it wan unmtetakable to hi* friends. When
Mill became editor of the ZJH&MI Jtfw/ew$ Mrs, Grotedisappointed ideaUnt
